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ON TELLING THE TRUTH 



By Clayton Hamilton 



THERE is a popular assumption that telling 
the truth is, in Hamlet's phrase, as easy as 
lying. There is no other fallacy, in fact, 
which is so universally accredited. 

The formalities of social intercourse are based 
upon the supposition that any one can tell the 
truth who wants to, and that therefore every honest- 
minded person always tells the truth. It is assumed 
that departure from the truth must be intentional, 
deliberate, and motivated by malice — that like a 
crime, it is unnatural, instead of being, like laugh- 
ter, the indication of a universal human eccentricity. 
So potent is this prejudice that we all conspire to 
pretend that people tell the truth even when we 
know that they do not. It is considered bad form 
to contradict a lady — ^the inference being that no 
lady is capable of inaccuracy. It is considered an 
insult to doubt the word of honor of a gentleman — 
the inference being that "gentlemanly honor" — 
whatever that may be, for the definition has varied 
a great deal in different nations and in different 
centuries — 'affords reliable insurance against any 
logical error of the mind. To tell a man that what 
he says is lacking in veracity is considered in some 
countries as a cue for mortal combat and in others 
as a ground for ending an acquaintance. And it 
is not only in the niceties of polite intercourse that 
we tacitly accept the convention that every honest 
person tells the truth, and that falsehood is a signal 
of dishonesty. We honor this assumption in the 
very solemnities of that legal system which is our 
only safeguard of society. Whenever we try a case 
in court, we force the witnesses to swear "to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth" — as if the staggering undertaking lay easily 
within the compass of the well-intentioned will. 

When the Hebrew psalmist said in his haste "All 
men are liars" he was undoubtedly suffering from 
indigestion or from disillusionment; yet his general 
arraignment of humanity stands nearer to reality 
than the popular assumption that all men, unless 
perverted by malicious purposes, are naturally 
truthful. Emerson once said that the hardest thing 
to do on earth is to think ; and it may be added that 
the exercise of thought required for any telling of 
the truth is the very hardest of all mental under- 
takings. It is the hardest because it is the most 
complex, because it demands the sane and sound 
exertion of the greatest number of different mental 
faculties. 

What is meant by telling the truth? . . . It 
may be doubted if one man in a thousand ever asks 
himself this question, and if one man in ten 
thousand ever answers it. To the majority, indeed, 
the question may appear superfluous, like. What is 
meant by smelling? But there is this important 
difference between the two interrogations. Smelling 
is an instinct; and no definition could help us to 
smell more wisely or more well. But telling the 
truth is not an instinct but an accomplishment ; and 
a definition of the mental processes involved in this 
accomplishment may help us to appreciate and even 
to achieve it. 

Suppose that an incident has happened — that 
certain people have said and done certain things 
under certain circumstances; and suppose that I 



undertake to tell you the truth of what occurred. 
What are the successive mental processes that I 
must follow in order to accomplish this result? 
These processes are six in number; and, in the 
interests of clearness and for the sake of future 
reference, it will be be well to label them with 
numerals. 

1. Observation of the facts. This is a scientific 
process. It must be accomplished with the greatest 
possible exactitude and comprehensiveness. No 
thinking is yet necessary; but the utmost vividness 
and accuracy of sensuous perception are required. 

2. Selection of the most significant facts. This 
is an artistic process. It requires an exercise of 
judgment, and already presupposes a previsioning 
of the truth. 

3. Induction from the most significant fa^ts to 
the truths which underlie them. This, again, is a 
scientific process. The imagination — ^moving from 
the particular to the general, from the immediate 
to the remote, from the concrete to the abstract, 
from effect to cause — ^must seek and find the under- 
lying laws which explain the data that have been 
observed. 

4. Contemplation of the principles induced by 
the preceding process, in the light of all that one 
knows that may be conceived to have a bearing 
on the matter. This is a philosophic process. Thus 
far, the truth has been merely apprehended; one 
is now called upon to comprehend it. Complete 
understanding — even of the simplest truth — is pos- 
sible only to a person who is completely wise. 
Wisdom is the faculty of seeing through and all 
around a subject of contemplation, and understand- 
ing totally and at once its relation to all other 
subjects in the universe. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that wisdom is rare. 

5. Deduction from the abstract to the concrete. 
This, again, is an artistic process. Its purpose is 
to make the truth — as realized at the conclusion of 
the preceding process — once more apprehensible by 
the ordinary human mind. For the ordinary 
human mind abhors abstraction as nature abhors 
a vacuum; and the fact of gravitation is more 
readily apprehended when a falling apple hits a man 
upon the head than when it is stated in Newton's 
mathematical formula. 

6. Adequate and convincing expression of the 
results of the preceding process. The truth is never 
told till it is told; and the telling of it must be 
deftly tuned to the mind that is intended to receive 
it. This, also, is an artistic process. 

The foregoing analysis of the successive steps in 
any telling of the truth must necessarily appear 
pedantic; but it is only by means of some such 
analysis that we can bring ourselves to understand 
at how many different points that high endeavor is 
beset by difficulties. To accomplish the entire under- 
standing without error, a man must be able to 
think as a scientist, a philosopher and an artist; he 
must be able to reason both inductively and de- 
ductively; he must be able to observe, to contem- 
plate and to express; he must, in a single word, be 
capable of exercising every aspect of the noble 
function of imagination. 
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In any simple telling of truth about an easy mat- 
ter, the mind flashes almost instantaneously through 
six successive processes; and, in the rapid give and 
take of conversation, a man may often tell the truth 
without pausing to review the complicated current 
of his thought. But whenever we are forced to 
make a special effort "to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth" — whenever, for 
instance, we go upon the witness-stand, or write 
a personal letter to a friend, or try to answer some 
inquiry about life by a youth of seventeen — we are 
at once made conscious, more or less clearly, of 
the six successive pitfalls of responsibility, and 
may often rack our brains for hours in a sincere 
endeavor to avoid them. If any earnest-minded 
man will try to answer such a question as "Is God 
the same thing as Santa Glaus?" — a question once 
asked me by a child of five — ^he will find that his 
progress through the six successive steps of the 
foregoing analysis will be anything but instan- 
taneous. 

It is inexcusable to be pedantic about unimportant 
matters; and any writer who insists on telling you 
that, whenever you turn your forearm, you alter 
the relative positions of your radius and your ulna, 
should be hanged. But telling the truth is not an 
unimportant matter. It is enjoined upon us by 
every religion and every code of ethical philosophy. 
We are taught from childhood that this habit of 
the mind must be expected of a lady or a gentle- 
man — ^and in this rather hazy category most of us 
are pleased to rank ourselves. When a subject con- 
cerns us every day, and every hour of the day, it 
is far from superfluous, in some leisure moment 
of our lives, to analyze it to its elements. 

And the foregoing analysis of the train of 
thought required for any telling of the truth will 
help us to codify the common errors that are commit- 
ted every day by honest-minded people who try to • 
tell the truth and fail. Most of us know — in spite 
of the conventional conspiracy that lures us to a 
contrary pretension — that, in matters at all com- 
plex, the average honest-minded person succeeds in 
telling the truth only one time in a thousand; but 
the particular point at which he fails appears, in 
most cases, too recondite to warrant the discomfort 
of investigation. This discomfort is, however, con- 
siderably lessened by the division of the whole sub- 
ject into six component parts; for this will help us 
to formulate the most common and recurrent in- 
stances of falsity that crop up in the daily move- 
ments of the majority of honest minds. Under the 
six successive heads which have already been enum- 
erated, let us now examine those more ordinary 
instances of falsehood which are habitual among 
people who always strive to tell the truth and 
usually pride themselves on having done so. 

I. Observation. The special training required 
for the accurate and comprehensive observation of 
anj'' collocation of facts is ordinarily revealed only 
by the minds of scientists or artists. Primarily the 
average man attends badly, and he also sees badly, 
hears badly and is even more imperfectly equipped 
with the apparatus of the other senses. Whenever 
a street accident occurs a dozen witnesses — none of 
whom can be suspected of any motive for altering 
the facts — will give a dozen very different versions 
of what actually was presented to the eye. One of 



them will state that the accident took place on one 
side of the street, another will state that it took 
place on the other; and each of them will honestly 
believe that he saw the facts exactly. Thus, at the 
very outset of the complicated process of telling 
the truth, we encounter an enormous likelihood of 
error through inaccuracy of observation. 

And comprehensiveness of observation is still 
more rare. Let us adduce a time-honored illustra- 
tion. Suppose we ask the question, how large the 
full moon looks when it is hanging in the sky. One 
man may answer that it looks as large as a fifty- 
cent piece; another may answer that it looks as 
large as a dinner-plate. Both of these answers, 
of course, are valueless ; yet either of them might be 
made accurate by comprehensiveness of observation. 
The full moon looks as large as a fifty-cent piece 
held a definite number of inches from the eye, or as 
large as a dinner-plate held a definite number of 
inches from the eye, or as large as a dinner-plate 
held a definite number of feet from the eye. The 
exact distance from the observer to the coin or to 
the plate is a detail that is indispensable to the 
comprehensiveness of the comparison; but this 
detail is likely to escape the apprehension of any 
observer — unless he be a scientist, accustomed to 
dealing with subtended angles, or a draughtsman 
accustomed to dealing with perspective. 

II. Selection. Artists, of course, are trained 
to select the essential and the characteristic from a 
helter-skelter of incongruous details ; but this exer- 
cise of judgment is very difficult for the average 
man. Yet some selection must be made from any 
mass of facts; and, if it be made erroneously, the 
facts will be falsified. 

Suppose, for instance, that, in a mood of amiable 
pleasantry, a man should say to his best friend, 
"What a damned fool you are!" and should pat him 
on the shoulder. Suppose, also, that the event were 
thus reported: "John told James that he was a 
damned fool." Here we have an instance of injudi- 
cious selection from the mass of facts observed. An 
impression — quite erroneously — is conveyed that 
John insulted James ; and this erroneous impression 
arises from the fact that the gesture which ac- 
companied the utterance — by far the most eloquent 
fact of the entire incident — ^has inartistically been 
deleted from the narrative. 

III. Induction. At this point in our inquiry, 
we encounter the logical origin of the vast majority 
of inadvertent falsehoods. Most people — and this 
statement is particularly pertinent to those who, 
for religious or for ethical reasons, are trying, al- 
ways most sincerely not to lie — seldom pass beyond 
the second process, but falter before the third one. 
Only those people who have been educated in science 
or in art understand without difficulty the difference 
between fact and truth; and the vast majority 
believe that whenever they confine themselves to 
facts they are intrenching themselves in truth. 

This error is so monstrous that we must consider 
it in some detail. Fact is not truth. A fact is 
merely a particular manifestation of a general law: 
this general law is the truth, or noumenon, which 
explains the phenomenon, or fact. The relation of 
fact to truth is the relation of effect to cause. Fact 
is concrete; truth is abstract. Fact is accidental; 
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truth is eternal. It is only by the imaginative 
process of induction that we may win our way from 
fact to truth — from actuality to reality, from the 
casual to the causal. 

Facts are representative of truth; but an inad- 
vertent mind may easily make them appear to be 
representative of falsity. When a piece of paper is 
blown upward by the wind a careless mind might 
induce from this occurrence a negation of the law 
of gravitation. 

But even a false induction from accredited facts 
is less pernicious than no induction whatsoever. 
There is no surer way of lying than to repeat facts, 
and to suppress the induction of those principles 
which are necessary to the understanding of them. 

The best of us could easily be damned in the 
opinion of the public by a verbatim repetition of 
our words or a methodical recording of our acts 
deliberately divested of any inductive clue to the 
motives of our behavior. Suppose that a man 
should affectionately pat his wife upon the cheek, 
and suppose that an eye-witness should report that 
he had struck her on the face with his hand. This 
statement would be in conformity with the facts; 
but it would be monstrously untrue, because, instead 
of offering a sane induction from the facts, it would 
obtrude the facts themselves in such a manner as 
to occasion necessarily a false induction in the mind 
of the recipient. 

Perhaps the majority of sentences uttered will 
not bear repeating literally, without a laborious 
explanation of the circumstances which called them 
forth. It is often unsafe to pay heed to such a 
downright statement as, "I heard him say so-and- 
so." The reporter may have heard this in fact; 
but it does not follow that the statement really 
represents the thought of him who uttered it. To 
measure the significance of what a man may say, it 
is often necessary to notice whether he is speaking 
before or after dinner; and a literal statement 
will not help us to apprehend the truth unless we are 
afforded other data from which to induce a reason- 
able generalization. 

It is very difficult to tell the truth in a personal 
letter, especially if the letter cannot be delivered 
within a week. Certain things are written in a cer- 
tain mood, inspired — let us say — ^by the atmosphere 
of the high Alps in Switzerland; and they are read 
a fortnight later— let us imagine — in the very dif- 
ferent atmosphere of Ypsilanti, Michigan. The 
facts are down in black and white; but the truth 
has elusively evaporated in the interim. 

For the same reason it is often very difficult to 
tell the truth over the telephone. Facial expression 
and unconscious gesture are essential elements of 
usual communication; and these elements are sum- 
marily deleted from intercourse over the wire. Words 
spoken with a smile may be received as if they had 
been spoken with a frovni; and a false induction 
from the facts may thereby be occasioned. 

Gossip is most dangerous when it confines itself 
to facts. If a man said no, and gossip reports that 
he said yes, the discrepancy will soon be aired and 
speedily adjusted. But if he actually said yes, with 
a certain look of the face, and gossip reports that 
"he said yes, while omitting any record of his facial 
«xpression, it will be very difficult indeed for him to 
«stablish his true position against the wagging of 
embattled tongues. 



It may be a fact that Mr. Smith sailed from New 
York to Liverpool on the same boat with Mrs. 
Jones. It may be a fact that they remained over- 
night at the same hotel in Liverpool. It may be a 
fact that they subsequently took the same train to 
London. These facts alone might be regarded as 
sufficient to warrant Mrs. Smith or Mr. Jones to 
open a divorce-suit. But a very different com- 
plexion would be added to the story if it were also 
stated that Mr. Smith never noticed Mrs. Jones 
because his mind was immersed in the study of 
European history, and that Mrs. Jones never 
noticed Mr. Smith because all her leisure moments 
were devoted to the memory of her nine children in 
Flatbush. To tell the truth about this international 
incident, it would be necessary to present a sound 
induction from the facts at hand, and thereby to 
forestall the possibility of any induction that should 
be unsound. In default of such a sound induction 
it would be better, and more truthful, to suppress 
the facts. 

IV. Contemplation. Whenever a truth is ap- 
prehended it must be judged and measured in rela- 
tion to all the correlated truths that have been recog- 
nized by the mind that contemplates it. Only a 
wise person can look steadily at any truth without 
a blinking of the eyes, and is endowed to under- 
stand totally and at once its relatioh to all other 
truths. Few people are wise; and it is therefore 
at this point in the complicated train of thought 
required for any telling of the truth that the great- 
est number falter. They lack the necessary sense 
of relation and the necessary sense of proportion. 
They perceive that Richard drinks; they believe 
that it is bad to drink; and they judge therefore 
that Richard is a bad man; whereas the truth may 
be that Richard really does not drink to excess and 
really is a better man than a hundred thousand 
others because — drinker though he be — ^he is often 
inspired at the postprandial flow of soul with 
thoughts that, in their super-sobriety, are of noble 
service to his less inspired fellow-beings. 

If a gentleman should be moved by circumstances 
to inquire why his daughter had married his chauf- 
feur, he might receive a truthful answer from some 
such philosopher of human nature as George 
Meredith. An answer from his dentist or his 
plumber might, however, be inadequate. A certain 
philosophic background is necessary to the ade- 
quate evaluation of any truth, however self -defining 
it may be. 

V. Deduction. Truth is abstract; but, whenever 
a truth has been absolutely comprehended, it must 
be reduced to concrete terms before it can be ap- 
prehended by the ordinary mind. If a man has 
discovered the true dimensions of the ideal female 
figure, it will not be sufficient for him to enunciate 
them abstractly in a table of statistics, like those 
which record the chest-measurements of prize- 
fighters: he must embody them in concrete form 
— and the best way to do that would be to carve 
a Venus of Melos. 

But in deducing the concrete from the abstract 
— in reducing the unintelligible terms of truth to 
terms of intelligible fact — two courses are open to 
the artist. At this point, I frankly call the teller of 
the truth an artist, since no one who is not in effect 
an artist can successfully surmount this fifth ob- 
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stacle in the path of the ultimate endeavor. Either 
he may embody the truth in imagined facts quite 
similar to those from which the truth was initially 
induced (this is the method of the realist in art) 
or else he may embody it in imagined facts which 
are reasonably adequate to represent it but which 
bear no near resemblance to the actual facts from 
which it was originally derived (this is, of course, 
the method of the romantic in art). 

At this point, we are enabled to appreciate the 
psychology of children in regard to telling the truth. 
All children are romantics; and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is not until after thirty that anybody 
ever transforms himself into a realist. Children 
generally are by no means liars, as is commonly sup- 
posed: they are merely accustomed to telling the 
truth in the easiest and most economical way — that 
is to say, in the most romantic way. 

When William Blake, perhaps the greatest of all 
English graphic artists, was a very little boy, he 
wandered forth one sunny, dewy morning and sat 
for a long time in contemplation of a shimmering 
tree. His father, finding him apparently in idle- 
ness, asked him what he was looking at ; whereupon 
the child replied that he was looking at a tree full 
of angels. His father, who was strictly a religious 
man, thrashed him soundly for telling (as he 
thought) a lie; and yet any one who has ever 
seen the pictures that Blake drew in later life must 
know that the child was telling the absolute and 
utter truth. What that boy was looking at was really 
and truly a tree full of angels ; there is no other way 
of expressing concretely what he saw: and to say 
that he was looking at the morning sun shining on 
the early dew bespangling the leaves of the tree 
would monstrously belie the vision of the child. 

And this brings up to the consideration of the 
point that a romantic deduction from the truth is 
frequently more efficacious than a realistic re- 
embodiment of it in terms of the original facts. 
If — ^to return to a foregoing illustration — ^we see a 
man affectionately pat his wife upon the cheek, 
it will be safer and more truthful to report that we 
saw him wreathe her head with roses than to report 
that we saw him strike her on the face with his 
hand. It is often necessary to alter the facts in 
order to render a sure impression of the truth. 
This is an instinct with 4very child; but many 
grown-up people never understand the principle 
until it has been bMtered into them time and time 
again. 

VI. Expression. Lastly, we are called upon to 
recognize that two parties are required for any 
telling of the truth — the party of the first part who 
does the telling, and the party of the second part 
who does the listening. A person who, in every 
other way, is prepared to tell the truth must still 
take careful cognizance of the state of mind of the 



person to whom he must endeavor to communi- 
cate it. 

No two people speak precisely the same language, 
and the value of a word or phrase as a medium 
for communicating truth depends wholly on the 
meaning that it has in the vocabulary of the lis- 
tener. In my own language, for example — as in 
that of Keats and Plato — ^the three adjectives "true" 
and "beautiful" and "good" represent three aspects 
of a single idea, and are essentially synonymous. If 
I were talking to Keats, and should call an action 
beautiful, I should know that he would understand 
that it was also good. But if I were talking to 
Oliver Cromwell^let us say — and wanted to convey 
the impression that a certain action was good, I 
should carefully avoid telling him that it was 
beautiful. 

There is a large class of people who cannot bear 
to be informed that Tennyson in his familiar con- 
versation was not altogether free from strengthen- 
ing his speech by profanity and even obscenity; or 
else they will lose their relish for reading about 
the lily maid of Astolat. It is mainly for this class 
of people that most biographies are written. The 
point is not that the biographies are false, but that 
a sort of truthful fiction has to be created that will 
be appreciable by the mob that cannot look at all 
the facts without being distracted from the truth. 

In some communities — like Texas for example — 
to say that a man is a Baptist is to convey an 
impression that he is an exemplary citizen; but if 
you should say to an anarchist that John D. Rocke- 
feller is a Baptist, the effect of the same word 
would be noticeably different. 

For this reason it is always difficult to tell the 
truth to strangers. You cannot know what un- 
expected meaning may be awakened in their minds 
by any of the least regarded words in your own 
vocabulary. You would not dare, for instance, to 
use the phrase "as beautiful as the family life 
of France" in speaking to a Methodist lady who 
had never been to France and who had gathered her 
impressions of French life from second-hand re- 
ports of Parisian plays and novels. In the interests 
of truth, the method of expression must always be 
delicately adapted to the prejudices of the auditor. 

After this detailed investigation we are perhaps 
in a position to appreciate the enormous difficulty 
of telling the truth, even about a very simple mat- 
ter. The majority of honest-minded people seldom 
tell the truth and few of them ever really try to 
do so. They present a handful of haphazard facts 
and let it go at that; or they express an opinion 
which reveals no necessary logical relation to the 
facts. When the psalmist coined his phrase "All 
men are liars" he said it "in his haste"; and yet, 
upon mature reflection, it is impossible to disagree 
with him, if the connotation of intentional malice 
be imagined away from the short and ugly word. 

Clayton Hamilton 



